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THE JULIAN ALDEN WEIR 


EXHIBITION 
Alden Wel Memorial Ex- 


Room 6, the large 


The 
hibition 
Gallery of Special Exhibitions, a pri- 
vate view March 17, and continues through 
April 20. 
eighty paintings and 
two prints and twenty drawings 

J. Alden Weir, son of the painter, 
ert W. Weir, was born 1852 at West Point, 
New York. In Pa 
where he studied in the Ecole des Beaux 
\rts as a pupil of Gérom« He 
whose friend and admirer 
he and from whom he learned 
much. However, like the Ameri- 
cans of his generation who went to Europe 
to study painting, Weir traveled about 
freely, taking in ideas wherever he found 


Julian 
opens in 


1) 


with 


I here will be shown in all about 


a selection of thirty- 
>} 
Rob- 


1873 he went to 


rls, 
soon met 
Bastien-! epage, 
became 


most oO} 


/ 


\fter some years of work 
New York, he 


went to Connectict 


and in 


married 
n 1883 and it to live ip 
the countr' 


Weir did not return from France with g 


full-fledged impressionist technique, but h 


had taken note of what was going on there 


nd gradually he evolved a palette in q 
higher key. At the American Art Galleries 


n 1893 he and his friend Twachtman mad 
a demonstration exhibition, showing paint. 
ngs of their own together 
Vonet and Besnard. 

i880 Weir had been elected 
lan. He 


the Society ol 


with a few by 


In 


es 
demk 


an Aca- 
a member of 

t American Artists and one of 
the Ten American Painters who seceded 
it in the 
member of the 


be came also 


‘nineties. | 


\ atel 


ater he was a 
Color Society and 


of the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters. For three years, 1915 to 1917, he 


of the National Academy of 
by virtue of that h 
became a trustee of The Metropolitan Mu- 


was president 
Design and, office, 
seum of Art, serving with wisdom on its 
Committees on Purchases and Paintings. 

Weir’s art 1s marked by 
and good 
the 
characterizes the best American landscape 
painters of his time, but with him there 1s 
oiten 
Jun 


reticence, in- 
His land- 
idealism which 


timacy, breeding. 


scapes Trt veal tender 


unique clarity, a rustle of sweet 
breezes which Duncan Phillips has 
His pk children 
pe delightful as 
pattern. It is in his portrait 
however, that his 
In these 
a virginal 
They are 
illustrations of what Henry James called 
the finer grain 
\t the time of the BuLut 
press the owners of paintings by Weir have 


tures of his 


remarked. 


and their pets are especially 


decorative 
ure 


‘ 
t 
ilit 


t\ 


like prc s of women 


is most distinctly felt 


person, 


\ 
rpere: 15 


an unfailing 
refinement, a delicacy of feeling. 


reserve, 


rIN’S going t 


not vet all been heard from, but a splendid 
exhibition \mong the 
pictures promised are seventeen owned bj 
Mrs. Weir, including such fine examples 
The Rose Pink Bodice, The Christmas 
lree, The Donkey Ride, The Hunter, the 
Portrait of Robert W. Weir, and The Fac- 
tory Village. The Phillips Memorial Gal- 


is already assured. 


as 
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Washington, D. C., has promised to 
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lend nine including Pan and the Wolf, The 
| ching Party, Visiting Neighbors, The High 
Pasture, and Knitting for Soldiers; while 
the National Gallery of Art lends the Up- 
land Pasture and The Gentlewoman, Carne- 
sie Institute lends Plowing for Buckwheat, 
the Detroit Museum of Art lends A Fol- 


wer of Grolier, and the Art Institute ot 


THI 


BY JULIAN 


Chicago lends The Gray Bodice. Among 
the private collectors who are helping to 
make the exhibition success are Frank 
L. Babbott, John F. Braun, Mrs. Marshall 
Field, Mrs. James Wall Finn, Mrs. Georg 
Page Ely, Mrs. Charles Greenough, Rob- 


ert W. Macbeth, Albert | McVitty 
Frank K. M. Rehn, Paul Schulze, Edwin 
C. Shaw, Mrs. Robert C. Vose, Miss Doro- 
thy Weir, and Colonel C. E. S. Wood 


H. B. W 
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REPORT OF THE 1 
MCMXXIII! 


THE YEAR 


lhe high lights in the history of the Mu- 


seum during the past year have been—next 
to the largest attendance in any year; 
the largest attendance of those who come 
to the Museum for serious study in any 








RIDE 


ALDEN 


WEIR 
vear; the greatest development of its educ: 
tional opportunities 

his tells of largel' ncreasi 


opportunities grasped for 


report 


personal and impersonal, to the public it 


which « hiefly dis- 


[he 


is this service 


Museum today 


serves, It 


tinguishes our 


Fxtracts from the Annual Report of thi 
lrustees for O23, to give some the most 
the veart i ne printed ré port 


important facts of 1 


t to all the 


will be sent _ and, upon ap 


plication 
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ng of the Museum a live force, an active 
public benefit, can be accomplished only 
by dynamic effort, and such effort may be 
read in this story of the year. 

At the end of the year, the number of 
nembers was 12,227. Those paying an- 
nual dues in the four classes, Annual, Sus- 


taining, Fellowship, and Contributing, was 


11,719, and the amount received from their 
ontributions was $114,805. This, the larg- 
est paying cee ag in the history of 
the Museum, includes the names of those 
who have joined during the vear, and wh« 
in number 2,202, exceed the losses sustained 
through death and resignations (1,378) by 
O24. 

> The total number of persons who visited 
he Museum during the year was 1,036,703. 
Of this number, 208,233 came for special 
purposes: 13,818 to attend general lectures; 
10,058 to hear lectures arranged to meet 
the needs of special groups; 26,037 children 
and teachers from the schools to take ad- 
vantage of the Instructors’ services; 19,133 
for special study; 63,465 to enjoy the free 
concerts; and 36,033 to use the Library 


Nothing that could be said would express 


more forcibly than do these figures, the 
many-sided functions of the Museum in its 
relation to the public who visit it, and while 
the greater part of the attendance 1s mad 
up of people who come to see the collec- 
tions, each his own way, and regarding 
whom, fortunately, there can be no statis 
tics, 1t 18 a gratification to be able to show so 
large a response as that indicated by the 
figures to the varied educational oppor- 
tunities offered. 

[he total number of the year’s accessions 
was 14,004. Of this number, 47 were re- 
ceived liad bequests; 4,102 as gifts; and 


10,455 were acquired by purchase. 


The cost of running the Museum during 
the year, as shown in its Budget expenses, 
was $889,707.53, and the receipts applicable 
to the purpose from all sources—the grant 
from the City amounting to $300,790.60, 
the income from General and Special En- 
dowment Funds, the receipts from mem- 
bership contributions, sale of publications, 
and fees (admission, etc.)—were $553,- 
031.44. This left deficit, amounting to 
$336, 136.00, ito be made up from income 


00 
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from funds originally set apart for pur- 
chases but which can lawfully be applied to 
administration by special resolution of the 
lrustees, and from gifts from the Trustees 
and others. lhe whole of this income Was 


barely sufficient to make up this deficit 
rhis situation is due to the activities of 
growth, to the response to all the many 


demands incident to development and ex. 
pansion which come to the Museum in this 
era of \ igorous advance. 
lhe prospect of deficits in years to come 
which can not be so made up 1s certain 
unless an endowment fund large enough to 
extent of all these demands can 
The Trustees look forward 
h a fund with confidence, the gener- 
osity of friends in the past being an earnest 
for the future and its safeguarding by those 
who are sympathetic with the great pur 
poses to W hich the Museum is devoted. 
In offering this report to the members of 
Trustees have 


cover the 
be 
to suc 


pri \ ided. 


the Corporation, the reason 
to feel that each vear sees a strong forward 
movement toward the accomplishment of 
the plan of the Founders. They are never 
forgetful of the ideal then thought out fora 


ereat Museum; and they believe that with 
the aid so generously given year by year 
by the Members, by friends, and by the 
City, this ideal is ever being made more 
real 


But with all th it can not be 
too strongly emphasized that the essential 
the Museum at the present time 
large increase in its endowment funds, 
the principal of which may be kept intact 
and the income of which may be 
operation and maintenance. 
[here seems to be a general impression 
the public that the Museum is rich 
urgently require added re- 
to other art museums 
our Museum is rich, but relatively to its 
opportunities it is poor. It is only by the 
use of substantially all the 
funds which by action of its Trustees could 
be used for operation and maintenance that 
it has been able to meet the expenses of this 
year. 
While the cost of administration has nec- 
essarily increased to keep pace with the 


IS generosit\ 


need 
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among 
and does not 


sources. Relatively 
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extension of its galleries and the growth of 
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its collections, the contribution of the City, 
which once met the larger part of this ex- 
pense, has in recent years remained sub- 
stantially constant. The Budget adopted 
for 1924 practically absorbs all the ex- 
pected income of the Museum and restricts 
its increasing opportunities, particularly 
on the educational side. The completion 
of the new south wing now in course of 
construction will add largely to the expense 
f administration. 

The generosity of the past and passing 
generations has made our Museum great 
and a source of pride to our city and our 
country. Nothing but the generosity of 
the present and coming generations can 
maintain its position and enable it to meet 
what has become a national opportunity. 


A GERMAN PORTRAIT OF 


A recently purchased Portrait of a Gen- 
tleman! by an unidentified German painter 
of the fifteenth century tempts the mind 
into many perhaps fruitless but 
the less enticing speculations and excur- 
sions. It leads one, for instance, to Inquire 
of oneself just what constitutes the ro- 
mantic quality which is found in some por- 
traits; how much, if any, of the beauty 
of a portrait depends in the last analysis 
upon the sitter; and whether the greatest 
of the Germans are not greatest in their 
reflections altogether unsuited 


1491 


none 


portraiture 
to the restrictions of a BULLETIN article. 
One is prompted, furthermore, to rake to- 
gether from odd corners of one’s memory 
all the fragments of knowledge one can 
lay hold upon which concern the portrai- 
ture of the fifteenth century, not in Ger- 
many only, but in Italy and Flanders < 
well; for our portrait, broadly painted, 
beautifully drawn, and sensitively modeled 
as it is, is at first sight a surprising creation 
to have come out of a German workshop 
as early as 1491, and requires explaining. 
Yet 1491 is the date which it bears painted 
on its background, and close scrutiny has 


iS 


‘Oil on linden wood. H W. 13 in 
signed: 1491 H. H. Formerly in the Frizzoni 
Collection, Bergamo, and Nardus Collection, 
Suresnes. No. 13 in the Chateau de Nijenrode 
sale, Amsterdam, 1923. Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 
1923. Room of Recent Accessions 
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brought forward no reason for doubting 
its genuineness. The smaller initials H. H. 
appearing beneath the date seem also to 
have been painted at or about this time. 
Friedlander suggests that they may be a 
of the younger Holbein, 
whose name, indeed, later became famous 
enough to motivate the forgery [he work 
certainly is not that of the elder Holbein, 
and thus far no other H. H. is known who 
might have painted the portrait. Cer- 
tainly South German, Friedlander calls it, 
and probably Franconian, but remarkably 


false signature 


advanced for 1491, as though affected by 
Venice, moreover surprisingly softly and 
swiftly painted. 

The 


young 


picture dark-skinned 


man ol 


portrays a 


serious and sensitive coun- 


with a strong beard 


Indeed, he might 


tenance, clean shaven, 


showing beneath the skin. 


well be a Venetian himself, just such a 
beautiful person as those Giorgione was 
to paint not many vears later. His side- 


long-glancing eyes and long curly hair are 
He wears a red-brown tasseled cap 


wh 


brown. 


ite 
rit 


chemise. 
manner hold a 


OVer a 
sel 


and a brown coat 
His hands in a rather 


is indoors, 


rosary. Although he an open 
window behind his right shoulder gives a 
view of transparent blue sky and a lake 
in the gently ruffled surface of which are 
reflected rosy clouds and a castle 

But in 1491 Giorgione was only about 
thirteen years old. Whence came, then, in- 


to the brittle, naturalistic painting of Ger- 
many this idealism, this free-flowing brush, 


this fine drawing and sensitive modeling 
curiously coupled with too set a posture of 
the body and hands, this appealingly per- 
sonal sidelong glance, this excellent trick 
of setting th« spectator’s vision tree to go 


through the window into a landscape? 

Of Venetian portraiture before 1491 there 
is little to the point except that of Anto- 
nello da Messina, whose art 1s based on that 
of tl mod- 
eled portraits he 
long glance with striking effect. 


1e Flemings. In his powerfull) 
sometimes used the side- 
Bartolom- 
meo Veneto’s refreshing portraits, remark- 
ably like ours in the placing of the face far 
over toward the frame, did not appear until 
almost a generation later. In Botticelli’s 


Portrait of Giovanni di Cosimo de’ Medici 
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holding a medal, which was painted { 
ade or two before this tin ilthough the 
hands are placed stiffly together the pose 1 


otherwise too 


any relation to our portrait 


daio’s Old Man with a Child, him of the 

famous nose, one obs rves one 1 the tew. 11 
‘ ¢} i. 1 . . 

not the only Italian portrait before thos: 


of Solario in which 


Nativit) 


abundantly proves, Ghirlandaio was deeply 


solid background. But, as_ his 


influenced by Flemish painting, as must 
also have been Lorenzo di Credi if hi 
painted the stiffly posed portrait in th 


Uffizi, supposed by some to represent Ver 
Portrait ot 


own galleries. 


rocchio, and the an now on 
loan in our 
Turning, North onc 
the abundant source of these peculiarities 
them is Jan Van Evck’ 
portrait of Jan de Leeuw in Vienna 
1430 
mental, sidelong-glancing young 
ours, and surely no portraiture 1s 
faithfully lit t 
of the terrible Man with Pinks 
also, by the bye 


then, to the finds 


\mong 


) 1 1 } t 
shows just such a t 


which ( empera- 
more 
eral than that of this painter 
whose CV t 
sIdewlse 


May 
h 


one not perhaps be safe in saving that the 


slances at one 


but with a terrifying basilisk regard 


romantic quality of the de Leeuw portrait 


and of ours as well is due in the main to 
the accident of a beautiful sitter—plus, ot 


course, a painter capable of setting down 
the features accurately and sensitivel) 

lwo precious 
dated 1440, bi 
respectively to the Earl of 
the National Galler) 
this stvle of 


now 


them 


portraits,” one of 
Petrus Cristus, belonging 
Verulam and 


lustrate further the 


origin ol portraiture 


shows the familiar window cut in 


the corner of the 
serve once more, Il 


room This one ma\ O 


patience permit, in the 
portrait by Dirck Bouts, dated 1462 
National Gallery, 
again also the stereotyped introduction of 


the sitter’s hands, doubtless spe 


In the 


London where one sees 


ified in the 
contract 
Both 


catalogue of the Burlington Fine Arts Club 
1892, Exhibition of Early 


reproduced, No 10 and 12, In the 


tures 
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window is cut into a 


man as 


ART 


The ty pe of 
from 


our German portrait th 


Flanders, whence came 
in Germar 


Sec ond halt ol the fitteent 


many of the ideas employed 


paintings of the 

Seven vears after the date of our Por: 

trait Albrecht Durer of Nuremberg paint 
recipe 

self-portrait now preserved in the Prad 


according to the same his vouthfy 





[he process of elimination brings us backt 
Nuremberg also as the most probable sour 
Who can have painted [ 
now to say. Its quality is 
and the technical meth: 
Friedlander has remarked. { 
The most lkely sup 

at its author was 
called by Thod 
on insufficient grounds Wilhelm Pleyder: 

t] 


Oot our portrait 
no one 1s able 
astonishingly fine 
od as Dr. 
ncommonls 


u broad 


position seems to be th 
the unidentified artist, 
who painted best Scenes | 
altar now in the Ger 
Martin Wein 


these four panels the hig 


le [our 


) 


wurftl, 
the Peringsdoérffer 
manic Museum, Nuremberg 
berger4 calls 
yoint of Nuremberg painting between Hans 
of Wilhelm) and Dé 
s commissioned 1n 148 | 
same yea unknowr 


Wolgemuth workshop. 


| 
Plevdenwurff (father 
rer. The altar wa 
ind executed thx r by 
members of thi 
sa work of great charm and strength, with 
color not unlike that of our portrait. Th 
boorish Wolgemuth himself is here far sur 


passed. The colors are laid on, as Thode { 
remarks,” in a fatly-flowing, broad 
blended manner The landscapes rey 


fresh color and naturalism similar to ours 


with buildings reflected in the surface 
gently stirring water. Whatever futur 
study may reveal, however, regarding th 


must stan 


ind this it is abundant 


authorship of our portrait, it 
on its own merits 
ible to do 


H. B. W. 


\ German portrait inferior to the Museum 
in quality and dated 1490, Lippmann sale, Ber ] 
in, 1912, No. 47, shows a freely painted lan | 
cape [he arms on the wall appear to be thos 
of Wildenstein of Bavaria \ second portrs 
of similar style, Watelin sale, Paris, 1919, No.7 
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THE BEQUEST OF ANNE D. 
THOMSON 


From the late Anne D. Thomson, who 
died in Paris May 6, 1923, the Museum has 


received a bequest largely of 


consisting 
paintings, drawings, and Renaissance med- 


als of interest and value 


PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 


lo the Department of Paintings the bi 
quest contributes two paintings and eigl 
drawings The Pal 
ace ¢ \urora D 
Fantin-Latour, pain 
ed in 1902 i chal 
icteristic product o 
nis poetic imagina- 
tion. The goddess ot 


the dawn sits upon a 
cloud, a cupid asleep 
at her feet, while an 
attendant maiden 
prepares her for her 
diurnal journey. 


Rosy dawn lights the 
| 


sky behind the col- 
umns of the palac 
[he second painting 


is Chinese Objects 


by Walter Gay \s 
in the Green Salon, 
already owned by the 


Museum, the subject 


is part of a richly 
furnished interior PAGE OF STUDII 
\gainst a yellow fig- 
ured wall-paper are seen Venetian paintings 
and rococo green lacquer chairs, a mirror, 


and a commode on which are Chinese por- 
celain figures. 

Among the drawings Is on 
ing Angel of the Annunciation, 1n pen and 
bistre, the standing Virgin being lightly 
sketched in chalk. It is a Florentine work 
of the school of Domenico Ghirlandaio 

\ further important addition is an excel- 
lent French crayon portrait of the sixteenth 
Judging by the sitter’s costume 


ol a knee |- 


century 


1Oilon canvas. H.18}in. W.15in. Signed 
Fantin. Room of Recent Accessions 
2Oil on canvas. H.214in. W.18}in. Signed 


Walter Gay Room of Rece nt Accessions 
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the portrait must have been taken during 


the reign of Charles 
manner of drawing 


IX, and judging by the 
one would venture the 


opinion that it is by the same hand that 


made the drawing 
Bibliothéque Natior 
at Petrograd, namel 
| rancois Clouet. 


Henri II in the 
yale and of Charles 1X 
v, the painter known as 


Ss ot 


\ sheet of studies in red chalk by Wat- 


a chart 
profile and the stan¢ 
woman spinning 


teau shows 





S BY WATTEAL 
a Prison, by Hubert 
later part of his life. 


his book on Robert 


ning woman’s head in 
ling figure of a peasant 
[he spinning figure was 

etched in reverse by 

Francois Boucher for 

Julienne’s book of re- 

productions of Wat- 

teau’s drawings en- 
titled 
Différents Caractéres 
The drawing was 
made very early in 
Watteau’s career. It 
is a study for the lost 
painting, La Fuileuse, 
which, together with 
its pendant, La Mar- 
motte, now in Petro- 
grad, belonged orig- 
inally to Watteau’s 
master, Claude Aud- 


Figures de 


ran. 

Dating later in the 
century are a delicate 
pastel of a Child with 
a Doll, by Downman, 
and a fine wash draw- 
ing, Visitors Leaving 
Robert, made in the 

Pierre de Nolhac in 
reproduces two wash 


drawings from the collection of the Duke of 


Vallombrosa in whi 
fore similar pictures¢ 


h the scene is laid be- 
jue prisons. 


rhe list of drawings is completed with 


the mention of two w 
toos and a pen and 
of ecclesiastics, by \ 


RENAISSAN 


[here is perhaps 
satisfactory means of 


ash drawings of cocka- 
ink drawing of heads 
ibert. 
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cE MEDALS 


no more intimate and 
re-creating for oneself 


the life of the Italian Renaissance than to 
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BULLETIN OF THE 
handle and examine the medals of that age. 
Fascinating as a study of personality, for 
every kind is represented—princes, mer- 
chants, artists, humanists, officials, condot- 





MEDAL Ol 


do 


the the 
those times, 


tieri—bringing before us as 
variety and sweep of life in 


thev also reveal those typical elements in 
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ARGENTINA 


ART 


(1498); and that of 
the wife of 


Giancristoforo Romano 
Argentina Rangona (d. 
the Lord of Spilimbergo, the distinguished 
Friulian town, connected in our minds with 


1550), 





RANGONA 


litian’s portrait of the gifted and ill-fated 
Emilia. 
Other medals represent Alfonso, Duk 


of Calabria; Cosimo 





the Renaissance, the 


love of allegory, the 
interest in the an- 
tique, seen through 
an imagination still 


tinged with a quaint 
mediaevalism, the 
mingling of the Pa- 
gan and the Chris- 
tian in the true neo- 
Platonic manner. 

So it is that con- 
siderable interest for 
every one with a 
sense of the past Is at- 
tached to the twenty- 
six Renaissance med- 
als which form part 
of the recent bequest 
of Mrs. Anne D. 


[homson, and which THE PALACE 
are now exhibited in BY 

the Room of Recent 

Accessions. The great majority of the 


medals are excellent contemporaneous af- 
tercastings. Three are undoubtedly orig- 
inal castings, i.e., the work of the artist 
himself. They are the 1484 medal of 
Francesco Bonsi; that of Isabella d’Este by 





FANTIN-LATOUR 


the Elder; Giovanni 
Alvise loscani, the 
Milanese jurist ; Sigis- 


mondo Pandolfo 
Malatesta and his 
‘divine Isotta’’; Fe- 
derigo da Monte- 
feltre; Nicholas 
Schliefer, the must- 


Martinus de 
Flemish 
settled in 


cian; 
Hanna, a 
merchant 

Venice; Giovanni Bel- 
lini; Francesco Moro- 


{ 


sini (;,overnor Ot! 
Crete in 1578); Mar- 
silio Ficino, the hu- 


manist; Pietro Areti- 
no; Antonia Gonzaga 
who was so fortunate 





OF AURORA 


as to live in the beau- 

tiful little 

known summer-palace of Sabionetta); Lu- 
crezia Borgia d’Este and Alfonso | d’Este; 
Francesco and Galeazzo Maria Sforza; 
Pisanello; Battista II Fregoso, Doge o 
Genoa; Louis XII and Anne de Bretagne. 
The collection also contains a later ver- 


and too 
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sion of the famous Bertoldo medal 


com- 
as Wwe I] 
the 


memorating the Pazzi Conspiracy, 
as two plaquettes one a portrait oj 


Milanese general Giangiacomo Trivulzio 
the other representing an antique rifice 
by Riccio 


THE NATIVITY BY 


ICO 


FRA ANGEL- 


show n 
Acces 


most 


The litth 
this month in the 
must be counted 
late additions to 
Having been in private possession in Ital) 
the 


is included in none of the 


panel of the Nativity 
Room of Recent 
s10ns, the 


notable 


among 


our collection 


it is unknown to any of artist's com- 


nentators and it 


atalogues. Since its on the 


appearance 


market, however, several well-known au- 


thorities—Giacomo de Nicola, F. Mason 
Perkins, Tancred Borenius, and others 

have examined the picture and they ar 
reported as considering it to be work of his 
middle period, of about the time that the 


chapter of Dominicans, to which he bs 
longed, quitted their convent at Fiesole to 
Marco in 


this 


take up quarters in San I lor- 


ence \s far as can be judged 
the epoch in Fra Angelico’s career in which 
the fourteenth-century 
had been trained, the stvle of 


Was 


1 
stvle in which he 
\onolo Gaddi 


and Lorenzo Monaco, became modified b 


the new movement in art, the naturalism 
represented by Donatello and Masaccio, 
which was just then spreading over Italy 


‘nce was the most 
Angel 
lovely as they 


[his naturalistic influ 
momentous event of Fra 1co’s artistic 
life. His early 


have a 


pictures are, 


sweetness that clovs sometimes in 


an age like ours, and many of his figures of 


that time, like the too popular angel mu- 


sicians on the frame of the Flaxworkers 
\ltarpiece, lack substance. Today one even 
hears them likened to paper dolls. But 
when he begins to copy life, a great chang 


takes place; his peopl 


human beings, they 
uals. The artist 
as well as an ecstatic dreamer. 


stand or move as 
are particular individ- 
become Sa kee n obser\ CT 


Such con- 


Tempera on wood. H. 15} in. W 
Rogers Fund, 1924. Shown in the Room 
Recent Accessions; next month in Gallery 
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elements were possible in on 
he time of the early Ren- 
and Fra Angelico, in the late 
part of his life, retained the mystic, 
attitude of the Middle 


same time a leader among 


tradictor\ 
personality at t 
aissance, | 
dog. 
matic \ges and 
became at the 

It is this combination of 
faith 
world 


unquestioning 
and active interest in the every-day 
the transition between mediaeya 
and modern that our little panel 
exemplifies so exquisitely. The subject js 
the Nativity as the Gothic 
conceived it, the mystery of the advent of 
earth, from which all circum- 

excluded. The 
the ox 
ass look out from the door of th 
\bove in heaven are ador- 

ing and on the evening sky, printed 
In gold appear the words of th 
Christmas anthem which they sing: 
TERRA PAX HOMINI- 
The Annuncia- 
tion to the shepherds is shown on the hill- 
side at the right. The main elements of 
the composition are thus traditional. But 
needed to appreciat 


ideas 


early artists 
on 
stances of childbirth art 
place of the event only ts indicated 
and the 
stable stately, 
angels 
ue) letters, 
GLORIA 
IN Al 


rISSIMIS 


DEO ET IN 


BUS BONAT VOLUNTATIS 


no antiquarianism IS 


the emotion of the scene or the loveliness 
of Marv or the flower-like grace of the 


and with the old-world sentiment 1s 
1 that represents the outlook of the full 
saint 


angels, 





muc 


) +t 
Renaissance. 


Joseph, who has suf- 


ills at the hands of artists 


fered so man\ 


appears in our panel as a real person, joy- 
ous and tender. It is one of the very few 
characterizations of him which one can 


remember as he shepherd 


who looks out through the broken wall of 


CONVINCING 


remarkable touch of 
similar figures exist else- 
Fra Angelico. One 
woman who shrinkingls 
from the in the Visita- 
ion of the predella of the Cortona An- 
nunciation, and the three shepherds who 
from behind the grotto are spectators of the 
the Nativity, in the panel which 
was painted for the doors of the Annunziata 
Florence. This last-named 
analogies with ours, 
sco of the same subject 


IS another 


actualitv, though 


where in the work of 
calls to mind the 
doorwa\ 


| 
looks out 
t 


scene ol 
silver press at 
painting shows man\ 
also the ire 


das does 


in one of the cells of San Marco where two 


{ 


e In on 
rly Ren- 
he later 
tic, dog. 
Ses and 


r among 


stioning 
ery-day 
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saints kneel with Mar nd Joseph about innovator in realism, and as one who 
the Christ-child wrestled with his art as strenuously as have 
[he marked naturalism of parts of our done all the others who have painted £000 
picture might be considered by some as pictures 


evidence of a an that to which 


it has been ascribed \ figure like that of 
Saint Joseph seems hard to fit in with the 
work of so early a period, and might be 
classed with the panels for the doors of the 


Annunziata silver press, mentioned above, 
of about 1448, or even with his last works 
and characterful 
figures in the Chapel of Nicholas V in the 


the remarkably lifelike 





FIG. I. 


ROMAN JUG 


Vatican 
that in the 


can be said 
predella of the Cortona altar- 
piece, dated by general consent before 1440 
he had made great innovations 
The figure of the woman carrying a basket 
who walks up the hill in the picture of the 
Visitation and the landscape of Lake Trasi- 
meno behind her show the artist as alread) 
“one for whom the visible world exists.” 
It is strange that more than 
hundred years connoisseurs have 
of Fra Angelico 
enly 


On the other hand, it 


already 


four 
thought 
as the painter of heav- 
visions, who relied only on divine 
inspiration and the inner sight, who nev- 
er changed what he had already painted, 
believing it to have been done according 
to the will of God. It is only in our own 
day that he has been recognized as a bold 


lor 
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GREEK AND ROMAN BRONZES 
RECENT ACQUISITIONS 


Bronze is a material in which the 
They had inherited it 


\ge as the metal par ex 


S dk hehte d. 


from the Bronz¢ 


Greek 


cellence and continued to use it for all sorts 
ol purposes long after the introduction of 
Iron \ 
therefore 
Irom 


collection of ancient bronzes 1s 
a most varied display, ranging 
statues to cooking utensils 
pins. The ately ac- 


quired by the Museum and shown in three 


colossal 


' 
and bronzes 


t 
Salety 


cases in the Room of Recent Accessions 
will bear this out. They comprise jugs 


bowls, and cauldrons, a shovel, a 


Strainer, an 


mirror, a 
axe-head, a pair of greaves, 
pins, a ticket, a weighing 
attachments, as well 
and parts of stat- 
ues. Such a miscellaneous lot, if it were 
the product of almost any other civil- 
but the Greek, not be ex- 
hibited in an art museum. When our kit- 
chen implements and utensils are dug up 
two thousand vears hence by people in- 
terested in our habits, we can imagine the 
aesthetes among them refusing such ob- 
jects a place in their art museum on the 
ground that they are of purely antiquarian 
or ‘‘archaeological”’ interest. The 
for the art gallery might be small in- 
deed. But fortunately with the Greeks art 
and archaeology are much the same 
thing. period of time in human 
history artistic instinct was a 
common property, and sculptor and painter 
and craftsman and manufacturer worked 
on the same high level. They created new 
types and new forms of distinctive charac- 
ter, of which the dominant characteris- 
tics are a certain simplicity and elegance, a 
sense of proportion and decorative qual- 
itv, combined with thorough adaptation 
to their So to us these wine jugs 
and cauldrons with their swinging curves 
and subtle play 


citizen's 
machine, handles and 
as busts 


Salety 


Statuettes 


zation would 


selec- 


tion 


Very 
, 


For a brief 


the creative 


use 


of proportions, and these 
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strainers and handles so beautifully com- 
posed and yet so practical, are a source of 
profound pleasure. And this pleasure is 
neither antiquarian nor sentimental, but 
purely aesthetic; for the age or association 
of these objects is secondary in interest to 
that of their intrinsic beauty. 

Not all our newly acquired bronzes be- 
long to this great epoc h of Greek produc- 
tion. Several are Roman or Italic—mostl\ 


copies and adaptat ions of Greek creations; 





GREEK JUG 


for the world has to feed a long time on the 
products of its brief creative periods. 

The Greek pieces of the sixth to fifth 
century are easily recognized by their sub- 
tle proportions and the precision of their 
workmanship. A magnificent large caul- 
dron, 1 foot 34°; inches high and 1 foot 
7x inches wide, with a short cylindrical 
neck and flat rim, is undecorated; but the 
curve of the body distinction 
Another handsome cauldron of smaller size 
(fig. 4) has a rim with a moulded edge 
Inside it, still 


gives it 


worked in a separate piece. 
adhering to the bottom, are several iron 
safety pins and fragments of pottery, evi- 


dently part of the original interment. Such 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OI 


ART 


cauldrons were naturally used for many 


purposes, but primarily for containing and 


Phe 


heating water were highly valued 





GREEK JUG AND BOWI 


served 


| 


to deities 


‘ 
] 


ind besides their household uss 
prizes in the games, as offerings 
and as receptacles for burial 


legs 


interesting 


1 
Nit the 


\ pair of greaves, shaped te 
with markings for the calves, art 
accessions for our collection of Greek armor 
dating probably from the sixth century 
\ handle of an oinochoé, decorated with a 
female mask 1n relief and engraved rosettes 


and palmettes, is a splendid piece of archa- 





FIG. 4 


ic decoration \ jug with trefoil 
fig. 2); a jug 
beaked mouth and a bowl belonging to it 
two ladles with long handles end- 
aterae, one with 


high, curving handle with 


Ng. 3 


ing in swans’ heads; two p 
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moulded edge and pointed central boss, 
the other with 
and a strainer 


cunningl\ 


incised concentric lines; 
perforations in the 
ened in the form of 


excellent 


with 


des 


De wl 


a rosette are further examples 


of the swing and simplicity of Greek uten- 
sils Ihe ornamentation in these is con- 
fined to a few touches here and there 
and this restraint brings out further the 
beauty and refinement of the forms 





ROMAN 


SITAILETII 


OF ZEUS 


~ miniature 
a few other 
pieces, come to us from one source and are 
presumably votive offerings. A bowl with 
broad offset lip and lanceolate leaves on the 
body is a gift of Edward P. Warren. It is 
probably of Hellenistic date, a little later 
than the similar silver bowl lately acquired, 
since it approximates more nearly in outline 
the Ptolemaic bowls of this 
Department of Egyptian Art (Acc 
18.2.16 and 17) 

\ few sculptural pieces are unfortunately 
quite fragmentary The upper part of a 
female figure, nicely modeled in_ sixth- 
century style, was evidently muir- 


\n interesting collection 


greaves and shields, as well as 


type in the 


Nos 


once a 


PROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ARI 

ror support, as the incision in the head 
She wears her hair streaming down 
her back, with a few irranged in 
front, and has a necklace with heart-shaped 
pendant as well as a chain across her body; 
from the chain are suspended a number of 
objec ts (a crescent, a circle, a double axe) 


shows 


lc HL ks 


which it is interesting to observe are identi- 
cal with those worn on a similar chain on 
our bronze statuette from Cyprus (Bronze 
Catalogue, No. 28); they are probably amu- 
lets. Another fragment of a female figure, 
also archaic, has the right hand raised to 
her head grasping a lotos bud. A small 
Siren with closed wings was once an orna- 
ment on the rim of a mirror. 

The Roman utensils carry on the classi- 
cal tradition of simplicity and good taste 
though there is rarely the same life in the 
composition or delicacy in the execution. 
\ jug with angular body and wide mouth 
fig. 1) is a fine substantial piece; it has 
a handle ending 
with engraved details 
modeled finger which 
\ steelyard said to have been found at Cor- 
practical gen- 


below in an ivy. leaf 
and above in a 
serves aS a rest. 
neto bears witness to the 
ius of the Romans; for this form of weigh- 
ing machine was a Roman invention, the 
having used only the balance. 


It is of the same general type as the steel- 


Greeks 


vard emploved today, with a long gradu- 
ated bar and a for sus- 
pension and for holding the articles to be 
\ small plaque inscribed ‘ Niko- 
demos, son of Harmodios, an Athenian”’ in 
Greek letters of Roman date is probably a 
\n interesting hu- 


series of hooks 


weighed. 


ticket of citizenship 
man as well as historical document ts a 
military diploma of the time of Antoninus 
Pius (149 A.D.).! It grants citizenship to 
twenty-five honorably discharged cavalry- 
and infantry-men (to those who are not 
itizens) and legal marriage with wives they 
now have or later marry; the wives 
are also granted citizenship. 

\mong the Roman sculptural pieces, by 
far the most important is aportrait bust of a 
prince of the Julio-Claudian house (fig. 6). 
It is about half life-size, beautifully mod- 
eled, and an excellent characterization of a 


may 


1 Published, Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, 


111, Suppl. iii, LX1 
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stern, distinguished Roman of that period. 
It bears a marked resemblance to a marble 
bust in our collection (No. 55, Handbook, 
fig. 151), identified by Poulsen as Caligula.” 
Both have the same long, well-shaped nose, 
the protruding upper 
forehead, and the 


bulbous at the tip, 
lip, the high, straight 
flat skull which we find also on the coins of 
The and our two busts 


Caligula coins 





BUST OF A 


PORTRAII 


ROMAN 


evidently represent the same person. Our 


new bronze adds, therefore, still another 
example—and a remarkably fine one—to 
the somewhat rare sculptural represen- 


tations of this emperor.’ 

An unusual feature of our head is the 
preservation of the inlaid eyes. They are 
made of bone, with transparent glass for the 
irises through which we can see the mod- 
eled pupils—a very effective device. 

A Roman statuette of Zeus standing with 
sceptre and thunderbolt and a mantle over 

*]konographische Miscellenen, 1921, pp. 67 ff., 
pls 20-25 

For six others cf. Poulsen, loc. cit., z 
arch XVII, pp. 223 ff 


1923, 
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modeled 
Che 


and 


the shoulder (fig. 5 a finely 
Roman bronze in excellent condition. 


many bronze 


5) is 


type is preserved in 
marble replicas, and probably reproduces a 
famous Greek statue of the fifth century 
B.C. A female panther (fig. 7) 1s a beau 
tiful example of animal sculpture, com- 
parable to our statuette of a pantheress 


in the Eighth Room ,(No It was 


$03) 





PRINCE OF THE JULIO-CLAUDIAN HOUSI 
evidently studied direct from life, for tl 
stealthy walk and litheness of the beast 
are wonderfully well portrayed [he stat- 
uette of a tigress 1s a much more sum- 
mary piece of work, perhaps part of a piece 
of furniture; for there is a large hole on ont 


side and she stands on a curving plaque 


with holes for attachment. A lon which 


] { nat 


die Of a palera Is a 


once served as the han 
fine decorative plece; and the head of 
garlanded Satyr in relief was perhaps an 
The right foot of 


left leg 


ornament of a chest 
colossal statue and thi 
statue are interesting pieces for the study 


the 


of a life-size 


of bronze casting: ‘ft leg still contains 


a piece of the armature and some of thi 
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wax and sand used in the cire-perdue pro- 
cess, that the never 
properly completed. 
- Finally, we must 
neither Greek nor Roman but derived from 
| \n 


classical lands. 
and stop-ridge 


showing piece was 


mention few pieces 


axe-h¢ ad 


flanges covered with 
lovely blue patina is a piece of the late 
early Iron Age. Three dainty 
fibulae with bows 1n the form of semicircles 


and small bent-up plates for catches are of 


Bronze or 





FIG. 7. PANTHER, RON 
the same early period. They are said to 
have been found in Umbria. An Itali 


mirror of the fourth to third century B. C 


has an engraved design of three figures 
with names inscribed in Etruscan letters 


Zipunu, Prucnam, Thalna; perhaps the 
Etruscan equivalents of | 
[hallo that case 


deities 


an, Carpo, and 


and in ill th 


SOME INSCRIPTIONS ON EARLY 
PERSIAN AND SYRIAN 
POTTERY 


Since the beginning of the vear Pro 
fessor Nicholas Martinovitch has been en- 
gaged in translating the 
pottery, glass, rugs, and other material in 
the collections of Near Eastern art. The 
work ts yielding most valuable results. For 
the most part, the inscriptions give dates, 
titles, complimentary phrases, 
from the Koran, and occasionally the name 
of the maker; but in several instances the 
Inscriptions are of an unusual literary char- 


Inscriptions on 


passages 


TROPOLITAN 


with side 
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acter. Translations of four inscriptions 
of this type occurring on examples of Near 
Eastern pottery owned by the Museum are 
now published for the first time in the fol. 
Professor Martinovitch 


1B. 


lowing article by 


In the voluminous literature on Mussul- 
man art certain types of inscriptions are 
frequently noted and translated. hese 
consist principally of titles, such as “the 


| “id ‘Seha 
KINg tne 


“the 
complimentary phrases such as “Glory to 
our Lord,” or ‘Peace be to him’’; and of 
texts from the Koran, notably chapters 1, 
2, 34-36, 78, 97 114. There is 
however, another class of inscriptions, con- 


victorious, ” wise’; of 


102, 100 


sisting, on the one hand, of verses gener- 
ally in praise of wine or of love; and on 
the other, of prose texts of a moral charac- 
ter more adapted to popular understand- 

than the classics of Arabic literature 
These liter have received 


ary Inscriptions 


scanty attention from archaeologists; at 
least, few have been published—perhaps 
because they are not as a rule of an\ 


particular assistance in determining prove- 
Nevertheless, from other 
they an ex¢ eptional 


nance and date 


points of view have 


interest. 
| have selected for illustration the Arabic 


texts on two tiles and the Persian poetical 


passages on two bowls. Compared with 
the literature of the Arabic ‘ Khadiths’ 


the religious traditions of Islam) or with 


classical Persian poetry, our inscriptions 


take no extraordinary rank, but in the 
literature of inscriptions they offer an 
agreeable variation to the constant repe- 
titions of titles and complimentary ex- 


Ihe translations are as literal 
as IS consistent with good English expres- 


In the brief space of these notes It 


pressions 


SION. 
has been necessary to omit bibliographical 
references. 


[he first inscription is found on the in- 


terior of a Persian bowl, a typical thir- 
teenth-century production in the Rhages 
style (fig. 1): 


Oh, my love! my arms and wings are in 
letters 

In my eves Is sorrow at your absence, 

Acc. No 


05.107.2 
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a place where there were many trees. 
Afterwards they went forth into the 
open. One of them looked toward the 
other, and railed 
against the trees. 
They [the others] 
were grieved [at this]. 
Al-Muslim said: Ver- 
ily, God multiplied 


| lost my sleep because of my passion 
for you, 

My heart speaks only of the call from 
your lips! 

The next inscrip- 
tion comes from the 
exterior of a Persian 
bowl,” of the twelfth 
or early thirteenth 
century, decorated on 
the interior with flow- 
ering plants in four 
large compartments 
separated by wide 
bands bearing in- 
scriptions now almost 


and praised gardens 
[Paradise], and only 
one third [of man- 
kind] will enter there- 
in. The truthful pre- 
cept penetrated the 
soul of the man [who 
had railed against the 
trees]. And Al-Mus- 
lim went to visit his 
brother Al-Mumin to 
RHAGES converse with him 


entirely effaced. The 
poetical fragment on 
the exterior, to which 
are added the usual 
expressions ot good FIG 


wishes not here XIII CENTURY 





BOWL, PERSIAN, 


about God and sa- 


translated), suggests cred traditions, and 


the convivial purpose for which the bowl he greeted him with a salaam 


rhe last translation is from a star-shaped 


was designed: 
lo sprinkle his face with wine de- Persian tile4 of the thirteenth century (fig. 


nocturnal reveler. While 2 Surrounding the tile is the inscription 
He was staying up 
one night and had 


lights the 
vet the signs of 
day are still far 
off, be daring 
with us! When 
day comes, the 


eaten alot. His stom- 
ach being full, he be- 
came sleepy and 
dawn will break tongue-tied and_ his 
limbs feeble for pray- 
eT. He said: The re- 
fuge of the needy 


is in the clemency of 


our bonds 

The remaining in- 
scriptions are from 
two tiles. The first 
of these,? a Syrian 
tile of the fifteenth 
century, 1S bordered 
with an inscription 
which may be trans- 
lated: 


God and in the soci- 
ety of honest men 
let your soul hunger 
that you may attain 
Paradise! Verily, th 
passion for nourish- 


The story tell- ment beyond measurt 


er [i.e., the nar- 
rator of the sa- 
cred traditions] 
said: When the 
Mussulmans recognized him, he greeted 
them with salaam. And they were in 
2Acc. No. 15 
Acc. No. 9! 


starves the soul in 
this world, and with 
FIG. 2. TILE, PERSIAN, XIII CENTURY immoderation brings 





It to a bad end and 
to misery. The Prophet said: Let 
your stomach be empty and your soul 
be generous. N.M 


20. *Acc. No. 91.1.100. 
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RECENT ACCESSIONS IN 


PRINT ROOM 


THE 


\t various times during the past 
year the Museum has acquired for the 
Print Room, by gift or purchase, a number 
of interesting and important prints and 
illustrated books which it has not been 
possible to deal with in the columns of the 
3ULLETIN. The following short notes about 
a few of them are therefore inserted at the 
present time as a matter of record, it being 
hoped that opportunity may be found in 
the future to describe some of them in more 
idequate fashion 

Early German woodcuts and book illus- 

trations are represented by a little group of 
famous Items, among which particular at- 
tention may be called to a very fine copy of 
the Speculum Humanae Salvationis, with- 
out date, place, or name of printer (Hain 
14929, Schreiber 5273). The 
quired for the Print Room ts that referred 
to in the British Museum Catalogue of 
Early Printed Books as being in the pos- 
session of Fairfax Murray, 
because of a contemporary manuscript note 
on the fly-leaf, the fact that the book was 
printed at Augsburg, in or before 1473, at 
the Monastery of Saints Ulrich and Afra, 
when that private printing office was under 
the supervision of Gunther Zainer. An- 
other volume, somewhat commoner, but 
one of equally Importance in the 
history of illustration and 
typography, is the De Claris Muhieribus 
of Boccaccio, printed by Johann Zainer at 
Ulm in 1473. Although a few illustrated 
books had been printed at Bamberg by 
Pfister about ten years previously, and 
several isolated essays had been made in 
Italy, the business of producing illustrated 
books was only really taken up in earnest 
at about the time that these two books were 
made, so that they may be taken as repre- 
senting at their best the very early endeav- 
ors in that direction. In William Morris’s 
well-known essay, On the Artistic Qualities 
of the Woodcut Books of Ulm and Augs- 
burg in the Fifteenth Century, he says 
about these books of ours: 


“The 


copys dac- 


and as settling, 


preal 


decorative 


earliest of these picture-books 


with a date 1s Gunther Zainer’s Golden 





METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Legend, the first part of which was printed 
In 1471; but, as the most important from 
the artistic point of view, | should name: 
first, Gunther Zainer’s Speculum Humana 
Salvationis (undated but probably of 1471 
second, John Zainer’s Boccaccio, De Claris 
Mulieribus (dated in a cut, as well as in th 
colophon, 1473 , 

“Now it may surprise some of our read- 
ers, though I should hope not the greatest 
part of them, to hear that | claim the title 
of works of art, both for these picture. 
ornamented books as books, and also lor 
the pictures themselves. Their two main 
merits are first their decorative and next 
their story telling quality; 
me that these two qualities include what js 


and ft seems ti 


necessary and essential 


n book-pictures 
lo be sure the principal aim of these un- 
known German artists was to give th 
essence of the story at any cost, and it may 
be thought that the 
of their designs were accidental, or don 
| do not alto- 
gether dispute that view; but then the 
kilful) workman 
whose skill is largely the result of tradition; 
it has thereby become a habit of the hand 
to him to work in a decorative manner.” 

North German work is exemplified by 
the beautiful but little-known Imitation 
of Christ in Low German, printed at Lu- 
beck in 1489, presumably by M. Brandiss 

Schreiber 5349). In its original stamped 
leather binding, unpressed, unwashed, and 
very clean, with many uncut pages, it is in 
the most desirable of all conditions. — Per- 
haps the best known of its ten illustrations 
Is a cut which also appeared in the famous 
Lubeck Dance of Death of the same year, 
the great masterpiece of Lubeck woodcut- 
ting, of which only two copies seem to be 
known but which is familiar to students 
through having been reproduced in_fac- 
simile by the Graphische Gesellschaft. 

The work of the Rhenish school is ex- 
emplified by two quite remarkable relief 
prints, presumably printed from soft metal 
plates: a Saint Christopher, supposedly) 
of about 1460 (Schreiber 2590), and Saints 
John Baptist and Evangelist, probably 
made between 1460 and 1475 (Schreiber 
2671). In verv fine condition, these two 


decorative qualities 


unconsciously at any rate 


accident is that of the sk 
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prints are good specimens of early work 
of types which hitherto have not been 
represented in the Museum collection. 
Prints of this kind, having been intended 
for popular use, are today of the very 
sreatest rarity, the only other recorded 
impressions of these two being in the public 
collections at Paris, Berlin, and Munich 
Among the single-sheet German prints 
that have been acquired, mention must be 
made of Schongauer’s Wise Virgin, Peas- 
ants Going to Market, and Infant Saviour, 
a beautiful sixteenth-century Crucifixion 
which was obviously the “‘canonbild”’ in 


some as vet unlocated muissal, and Cran- 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 


ART 


ach’s Saint George and the Dragon, Venus 
and Cupid, the Boar Hunt, and Saint Paul 
As a gift from Junius Spencer Morgan has 
come a bound collection of prints by Daniel 
Chodowiecki, which was formed by Fred- 
erick Locker and has been sanctified by 
passing through the hands of Randolph 
Caldecott, Walter Crane, and Austin 
Dobson. In addition to the Mu- 
seum has acquired a number of prints by 
German including 


best-known 


these, 


artists, 


contempt rary 
Klingers. The 


several of the 
greater number of these have come as the 
generous gifts of Leo Wallerstein and F. J. 
Mather, |r W.M.I1., Ir 


NOTES 


ELECTION OF A TRUSTEE At the meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees, held February 
18, William Sloane Coffin 
trustee in the class of 1930, to fill the un 
expired term of the late Charles D. Norton 


was elected a 


MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES 
meeting of the Board ot 
18, the following 
1Q24, 


ANNUAI 
At the regular 
Trustees, held February 
trustees of the outgoing class of 
Henrv S. Pritchett, Robert W. de Forest, 
and Charles W. Gould, were reélected as 
the class of 1931. 

The following officers and 
were elected for the vear ending Februar\ 


committees 


25, 1925 
OFFICERS 

President Rosert W. DE Forest 

First Vice-President Evinu Root 


HENRY WALTERS 
HowarRD MANSFIELD 
Henry W. KENT 


Second Vice-President 
Treasurer 
secretary 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEI 
RoBERT W 
Evinu Root 
HENRY WALTERS 
HowarD MANSFIELD 


DE FOREST | 


Ex-offica 


HARKNESS 


Epwarb D. ADAMS EpwarD § 

GEORGE F. BAKER ]. P. MORGAN 
GEORGE BLUMENTHAI Wm. CHURCH OSBORN 
Danter C. Frencu Francis C. Jones 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
GEORGE B AENTHAL, ¢ iirman 
GeorGce F. Baki EpwarbD D. AbamMs 
Henry Wal |. P. MorGan 
THe | ; / 
AUDITING COMMITTEI 
Ly VIS ( a ( rial 
ARTHUR Curtiss JAMI GEO I. | 
MEMBERSHIP. At meeting of th 


16, 1924, 


qualified, 


Trustees, held February 
having 


Board of 
the tollowing 
were elected in their respec 
PERPETUITY, G 


persons 
1 ] ses 

LIVe ClaSSeS 

Morgan 
Browne, Jr., in succession to Mrs. José 
Avmar; Susanne Mck. Lee Mason in suc 
cession to Alexander |. Mason; Henry Stur- 


FELLOWS IN 


sis Morgan, Jane N. Nichols, Frances 17 
Pennover. 

Fettows FoR Lirt, Mary Ogden de 
Forest, W. A. W. Stewart. 


SUSTAINING MemBers, Mrs. Andrew A 
\dams, Mrs. Welcome T. Alexander, Mrs 
Joseph P. Chamberlain, Miss Florence A 


Gillies, Mrs. Norris B. Gregg, Mrs. Julia 
Hoyt, Mrs. T. L. Lutkins, Mrs. Percival 
J. McIntosh, Mrs. Alfred Nathan, Jr. 
Mrs. Hoffman Nickerson, Mrs. Edwin 
Norton, Mrs. John O’Dav, Mrs. William 
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Ottmann, Mrs. Charles L. Riker, Mrs 
ham F. Stafford, Mrs. Moses Taylor, Mrs. 
Orlando Weber 

MEMBER 


100. 


ANNUAI wert 


number of 


\PPOINTMENT Miss Olivia H. 
Assistant in the Department of 


TAF! 
Paine, an 


Prints since 1917, has been appointed As- 
sistant Curator in the same department; 
and Thomas |. Hoopes, an Assistant in the 


Department of Arms and Armor since 1921, 
d to an Assistant Cura 
Dr. Maurice 
\ssistant 
\rts 


has been advanc 


torship in that department 
Dimand has been appointed an 


in the Department of Decorat 


A ROMNEY ON LOAN. An 
painting by Romney lent by Mrs. 


important 


William 


P. Hamilton has been hung in Gallery 24. 
It is a full-length portrait known as Lady 
Broughton. It was, in fact, painted in 


1785 while the lady was still Mrs. 
Thomas Scott She married the 
Reverend Sir Thomas Broughton in 1794 


Che painting shows her walking in a park 


pretty 


Jac kson. 


Her dress is of mother-of-pearl gray silk 
with a yellow girdle and a green and gold 
scarf. Ihe painting until recently belonged 


to the family of her daughter 

MuSEUM. 
ary 4, 5, and 6, the galleries presented an 
appearance reminiscent of wartime when 
membersof different companies of the Eigh- 
teenth Infantry,at Fort Hamilton, were th 
guests of the Museum. They first went to 
the Lecture Hall to see motion pictures on 
Firearms, and the Making and Wearing of 
Armor. After this, they 
Armor Collection by Mr. Grancsay and the 
Egyptian Collection by Mrs. Jones. After 
luncheon‘in the Cafeteria, they continued 
their visit in the galleries according to their 
own bent. 


SOLDIERS AT THI On Febru- 


were shown the 


REMOVAL OF CLAssICAL Casts. We 
regret to announce the temporary with- 


drawal of a large part of the collection of 
classical casts. It is by the 
removal of the mediaeval and Renaissance 
sculpture and decorative arts from Wing J 
to Galleries ¢ 


1ecessitated 


18-22 on the first floor, where 


Wil- 


elected to the 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


76 


announced as a 


OF ART 

they will be in close connection with related 
objects in the Pierpont Morgan Wing. The 
casts of the Parthenon sculptures and of a 
few of the more important statues will still 
be available for study in Galleries C 24 and 
A 16. The others will be stored in the ad- 
joining cast rooms pending their ultimate 
removal to Galleries B33—42. In their new 
quarters, which will be available when 
Wing K is finished, we hope to display the 


whole collection to greater advantage than 


has been possible for some years. 


THE Et 


tiquily Is 


After an an- 
can be 


KY LIX 
Its 


PHRONIO 


dug up vicissitudes 


many. In 1912 the Museum bought from 
a private collector in England a_ red- 
figured kylix decorated with scenes from 
the Herakles myths and signed by the 


famous Athenian potter, Euphronios (ex- 
hibited in Case L in the Fourth Classical 
Room). It was considerably broken and 
a number of pieces were missing which we 
restored in plaster to complete the shape. 
In 1921 Professor F. Studniczka discovered 
a piece of this vase in the collection of the 
University of Leipzig with an arm of Hera- 
kles and the rest of the name (KA)vtwos; 
and in 1923 J. D. Beazley of Oxford iden- 
tified another fragment in the museum in 
Dresden with the parts of Iphitos 
and Herakles. Professor Studniczka_ of 
Leipzig and Professor Herrmann of Dres- 
den have had the kindness to send us these 
two fragments and they have been em- 
bodied in the vase, which looks much im- 
proved by the new arrivals 


lowe! 


LiFE OF THE GREEKS AND 
Ihe volume entitled The Daily 
Life of the Greeks and Romans, which was 
forthcoming publication 
in the January BULLETIN, has now been 
issued, and may be obtained at the Infor- 
mation Desk or by mail.! 

lhe purpose of this handbook is to pro- 
vide a guide to the objects in the classical 
collection of The Metropolitan Museum of 
\rt which are related to the daily life of the 
Greeks and the Romans, accompanied by 


THE Daly 
ROMANS, 


1'The Daily Life of the Greeks and Romans, by 
Helen McClees, Ph. D. xvii (i), 136 pp. 156 il 
8vo. New York, MCMXXIV Price 75 cents 
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such brief explanation as will be useful to 
the visitor who possesses no special knowl- 
edge of the subject. 

With the progress of excavation and the 
study of classical remains, a growing inter- 
est is felt in the possessions and customs of 
the two peoples who have contributed so 
greatly to the beauty of the world and to 
the institutions which tend toward order 

lo teachers of the 
history and to their 


and justice in society. 
classics and ancient 

pupils, some knowledge of ancient life and 
manners 1s indispensable to a true compre- 
these 
source of pleasure and fresh interest. The 
needs of teachers and pupils have 
held constantly in mind in the preparation 


] 
ot the book 


subjects, as well as a 


hension of 


been 


LIST OF 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


ACCESSIONS AND 





OF ART 


been 
determined by the objects in the Museum 
It includes chapters on religion, 
hildren and educa- 


The scope of the handbook has 
collection. 
domestic life and arts, « 
tion, costume and amusements, athletics, 
arms and armor, and other subjects, fully 
illustrated by 
Each chapter provides a brief account of 
with particular 
illustrated by the 


photographs and drawings 
the subject as a whole, 
attention to 


antiquities. 


features 
The cover design (adapted from two wall 


paintings from Boscoreale which are in the 
Museum), the title-page 
head-bands and tail-pieces throughout thi 
which add greatly to its interest 


and attractiveness, were drawn by Edward 


vignette, and the 


volume. 
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CLAS OBTE¢ ( RCI 
CERAMI Vase, glazed potte ( 
Floor II, I 5 00-1280 | 
| np iS¢ g| 2 | Is I 
koff, Ameri Oa G Mrs. | Falke 
Ci \ I Gold watch, by \ 7 Fre 
eR ! 
COSTUM Child ke I VIII, Fret X 
‘ | I 
tmbroidered hand] Frer 
dle of XIX cent Mr 
( 
Wing H, Study Room) Dress (in four parts } rench 
of XIX cent phic fas Dp 
showing the costumé ual { G Mr n 
{ 
JEWELRY ‘Gold ornaments, I \ 1 8—o 
silver headdress in shape of : 
silver-gilt phoer S { S I 
960—1280),—Chines« ck 
Laces tVeil of white lace, Spanish; scarf of black 
lace, French,—both early XIX cent Gift of S. A. Goldschmid 
memorv of Ellen Ches 
hrougt Goldschmidt 
PAINTINGS Paintings (7), Thibet XVII-XVIII 
cent Purct 
i The Nativity, by Fra Giovanni Angelico 
Italian (Florentine), 1387-1455 Purchase 
PRINTS, ENGRAVINGS, 
ET¢ *Woodcut from the Tun Huang walled-up 
library dated 947 G of P: Pe 


Recent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 8 


laced on Exhibition 
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LECTURES FOR WHICH FEES ARE CHARGED 
MARCH I8—-APRIL 15, 1924 


In this calendar, M indicates that the course is given by the Museum and N that it is given by 
| New York University in codperation with the Museum 
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th | 
sis 18 Colonial Architecture (N ; History of Art (N 
tt Fiske Kimball tes Fiske Kimball 1:00 & 8:06 
18 Historic Lace and Embroidery (N ; Oriental Carpets and Rugs (N 
Marian Hague 3745 R. M. Riefstahl 8:0 
20 History of Art (N 4 Study-Hour for Manufacturer nd 
Fiske Kimball 11:00 & 8:00 Designers (M 
20 Oriental Carpets and Rugs (N Grace Cornel 10 :0f 
| R. M. Riefstahl S pM + Historic Styles of Decoration (N 
21 Study-Hour for Salespeople (M Fiske Kimball 1:00 & 8:00 
Grace Cornell oO ALM + Study-Hour for Teacher \ 
Clear- 21 Historic Styles of Decoration (N Grace Cornel 1) 
Fiske Kimball 11:00 & 8:00 5 History of Painting (N 
21 Study-Hour for Teachers (M Edith R. Abbot 11 200 
‘Terson Grace Corne $5 5 Modern French Painting (N 
| 22 History of Painting (N Walter Pach 2:15 
Edith R. Abbot 11200 S$ Colonial Architecture (N 
22 Modern French Painting (N Fiske Kimball ) 
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Fiske Kimball is 10 Historv of Art (N 
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N N I MI ROPOLITAN MUSEUM of 
N NEW YORK, N.Y. § CRIPTION PRICE, TWO DOLLAps 
N M I M MW Ir CHA 
V1) | OF THY The But rin and the Annual Report 
\i A set of NHanagvdooks pub ished lor gen 
distribution, upon request at the Museum 
t Vice-President Contributing, Sustaining, Fellowship Members 
Second Vice-President have, upon request, double the number of tickets 
Treasurer to th iccorded to Annual Members 
Sacre ry their families are included in the invitation to any 
( 4 \ gener receptor nd whenever their subs 
\ RE F t 
tions in the aggregate amount to $1,000 they sha 
Hf . r = e “ 
D > . be entit ed to De elected | ellows lor | ile, and t 
t I r Al - G 
ly ae ; sh, ¢ : A 
become r rs ( ‘ orporation fur 
ACADEM ey N * pt For fur. 
tner p ¢ rs ress the Secre ry 
{ A H ( JAMES 
FRAN ( TON] ADMISSION 
LI ASS LEDYA The Museum ts open daily from toa.m. t 
\ \ 1 \ ‘ 
\ \ L : Vi ACY pm Sunday from 1 p.m. to p.m Saturday 
| | P. Mo AN 
M. CHURCH OSBORN On Monday and Friday an admission fee 
EY : D. Pratt 25 cents is charged to except members and 
HEN = BE ET holders ( ime \ kets 
NE \ N Members are admitted on pay days on pres- 
' D : 
c entation of their tickets. Persons holding mem- 
THE STAFF : Un C i, s holding men 
: bers’ complimentary tickets are entitled to one 
EDWARD ROBINSON : 
; - idmittance pay day 
Yirector lo 1 BRECK 
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RicHARD F. Bacu 
, Eitat T. Foort For special privileges extended to teachers 
Wearsase CaeeORD pupils, and art students; and for use of the Li- 
WINIFRED E. Hows brary, classrooms, study rooms, lending collec- 
Henry F. Davipson tions and collections in the Museu see speci 
( ‘ H ITT leaflet 
MRERCUIP Requests for permits to copy and to photo- 
seurtyie : graph in the Museum should be addressed 
contribute or devise $50,000 the Secretary. No permits are necessary for 
Y, Who contribute 5,000 sketching and for taking snapshots with hand 
contribut 1,000 cameras. Permits are issued for all days except 
M ) pay al Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal holt 
250 days. For further information, see special leaflet 
{ \ ) 
100 PUBLICATIONS 
BERS, Who pay annually 25 CATALOGUES published by the Museum 
who pay iM y 10 PHoTo Hs of Il ob ts belonging to the 
members ire entitled t the Museum ( P IN ‘ | rCHIN¢E and Cas S 
re on sal he Fifth Ave ent Lists 
the member and his family, will be sent on application. Orders Im 
iends,on Mondaysand Fridays. » the Secretary 
kets a vear, each of 
sn wisi on either Monday CAFETERIA 
\ cafeteria located in the basement on the 
iny general reception given north side of the main building is open on week- 
he Museum days from 12 m. to 5 p.m 


[I TH FIFTH AVEN ENTRANCI TO THE MUSEUM 





